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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Lynda & Earl Barondes 
Phyllis S. Cummings 
Heather E. Dunlop 
Rosalie E. Gower 
Todd Hunter 
Michael Kanstrup 
Marianne S. Kim 
James Kuhns 
Sheila M. Larkin 
M. Evelyn Mackinnon 
Roger & Irene McCullough 
Richard C. Monk 


Mrs. R.V. Partingdon 
Barbara Perley-Robertson 
C. Poirier & D. Bidal 
Barbara A. Shchepanek 
Bruce L. Summers 
Dr. Margaret C. Taylor 
Clara M. Thorbes 
Katherine J. Viens 
Winn & Jan Wanczycki 
Richard A. Weeks 
John E. White 
Carlina Zardo 


Other Areas 


McNamara Field Naturalists 
Arnprior, Ontario 

Wayne W. Smith 
Calgary, Alberta 

October 1989 
Karen Richter, 

Chairman, 

Membership Committee. 


Clint R. Smyth 

Tumbler Ridge, British Columbia 

Jocelyn Webber & Jeff Kaiser 
Mississauga, Ontario 
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New Editor for Trail & Landscape 

The Council of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club has appointed Elizabeth 
Morton the new editor of Trail & Landscape. Elizabeth edits library and 
information science books and periodicals, has assisted Francis Cook with 
publication of The Canadian Field-Naturalist, and co-ordinated the recent 
publication by the club of Lichens of the Ottawa Region. We are confident 
that under Elizabeth’s editorship Trail & Landscape will continue to evolve 
while maintaining its high standards. 

Ronald E. Bedford, 

Chairman, 

Publications Committee. 


From the Editor’s Computer 

As I produce my first issue of Trail & Landscape, I would like to express my 
appreciation to the OFNC for putting the production of such a remarkable 
publication into my hands. I would also like to thank Ron Bedford and the 
Publications Committee for their support throughout, Ken Strang and 
Suzanne Blain of the Computer Committee for many hours spent at the 
computer on Sunday afternoons, and Joyce Reddoch for much wise counsel 
and assistance. 

With this volume of T&L and the change to a new editor after a long and 
productive tenure for Joyce, the OFNC has launched T&L and perforce me 
into the world of desktop publishing. Over the long haul this should lighten 
the editor’s load; nevertheless, the breaking-in period has been more of a 
challenge than even I expected. The commitment of members to T&L, 
however, continues to be its greatest asset, and I look forward to receiving 
articles, notes and correspondence from you. 

Joyce, you’re a hard act to follow! 
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Thank You, Joyce! 

On behalf of OFNC members Council would like to offer a very visible thank 
you to Joyce Reddoch, who, with the issue of No. 4 of Volume 23, has retired 
as editor of Trail & Landscape. Here is a quick review of her activities since 
joining the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club in 1967. 

She became involved with Trail & Landscape right at its inception (1967) 
under Editor Anne Hanes, became an associate editor in 1971, and editor in 
1980. She was a member of Council from 1971 to 1975 (inclusive) and again 
in 1986 and 1987. She has been steadily concerned with Conservation Com¬ 
mittee activities, with her own special interest in wetlands, and has dealt with 
organizations such as the Ministry of Natural Resources, the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton, and the National Capital Commission on 
behalf of the club. She is of course a long-time member of the Publications 
Committee. 

In 1979 Joyce received the Murray Boegel Waterfowl Conservation Trophy 
from the Ottawa Fish and Game Association for her work on conservation 
in the lands of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton and she 
received the first OFNC Member of the Year Award for her accomplish¬ 
ments in furthering club goals in 1981. 

As an editor, Joyce has brought T&L solidly into the 1990s. Under her 
dedicated direction, T&L has achieved stature as a journal of local natural 
history and a record and bulletin of club activities. T&L carries many marks 
of her management, both in style and in the mechanics of production. It is 
now a quarterly journal, with a new cover design beginning with Volume 22. 

The editor’s work is essentially volunteer and has required many hours of 
time, use of the Reddoch’s computer, and use of much space in their home. 
Anyone who has visited Joyce when the next issue of T&L was being shaped 
up will know what that last phrase means. 

Joyce’s output of articles includes a longer list of “sole author” papers in T&L 
than anyone else; she is second in total covering joint authorships, too. Her 
papers cover a real variety of subjects: historical club items, conservation 
lands and their problems and values, wetlands, and orchids. Many of the 
orchid papers have her husband Allan as co-author, and we look forward to 
the appearance of their planned book on orchids in the Ottawa District. 

We owe Joyce a great deal of gratitude for her twenty-three years of T&L 
work, the last ten of full responsibility to keep it on track and serving our 
members so well. 

W. K. (Bill) Gummer 
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Letter to the Editor 


As the public’s heightening concern about forestry management, environ¬ 
mental exploitation, and ecological degradation has become more vocal, the 
logging industry has launched an elaborate public-relations counterattack. 
Propaganda in the form of magazine ads, slick television commercials, and 
junk mail costing $1,000,000 and paid for by tax payers bombards B.C. 
citizens. Even school children are being seduced by presentations that argue 
that old growth can be replaced by 70-year secondary growth. “Forests 
Forever,” perhaps, but of what quality? 

How can an industry claim to be concerned about future generations when 
it exceeds the annual allowable cut, insufficiently reseeds, and removes the 
last remaining old-growth stands? How can it talk of integrated resource 
management when clear cutting is incompatible with recreation and the 
requirements of wildlife? 

I believe the industry’s advertising campaign is a symptom of a much more 
serious problem — our personal and collective ideology, which is based on a 
corporate, consumer-oriented value system. I believe we must uproot our 
present attitude towards the natural world and replace it with a symbolic and 
harmonious one. 

Ian Huggett, 

Aylmer, Quebec 


Notice 


The Annual General Meeting of the Ottawa Bird Banding Group will be held 
on February 20th, 1990, at 7:30 p.m. at the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences at Metcalfe and McLeod streets. At 8:00 p.m. Dr. Hans Blokpoel of 
the Canadian Wildlife Service will speak on Gulls in Ontario and Terns in 
Latin America. All are invited to attend. 
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President’s Report 

For the past year it has been an honour for me to sit as president of the OFNC, 
the oldest natural history club in Canada. The club has a long tradition of 
commitment to preserving and protecting our natural heritage. 

Since becoming president I have had an opportunity to meet with many 
committee members and to appreciate even more the hard work, dedication 
and positive spirit these people bring to their volunteer jobs. In particular, I 
have worked closely with Don Cuddy and members of the Conservation 
Committee and can’t help but be impressed by their intense commitment to 
our club’s goals. 

Over the last few years I have also talked to many experts about the state of 
the environment and am frankly alarmed by the degree of their concern. Acid 
rain has had an impact on our loons, clear cutting in the boreal forest is cutting 
into the population of Red-shouldered Hawks, and destruction of the tropical 
rain forest is likely the main culprit in the staggering decline of the Red-eyed 
Vireo. An expert on vireos at the University of Toronto told me recently that 
more than half the population of this once very common bird has already 
disappeared. Many more migratory birds we know and love will follow. The 
impact of ozone depletion and global warming is in some ways even more 
scary. The threats to all species are unprecidented. 

Many experts also state that we need fast action to turn things around. They 
talk about a revolution — a revolution in the attitudes of people to the natural 
world. Many of our environmental problems have not been created by 
ill-intentioned people but by decision makers unaware of the environmental 
consequences of their behaviour. 

Interest in the environment has never been higher. Many are concerned 
about the impact on their health; there are others, the curious and inquisitive, 
who are recognizing that they know little about the natural world, this 
complicated system that we all depend on. 

The challenge to natural history clubs like ours has never been greater. Last 
year we had over 250 new members but lost members at almost the same rate. 
It is not clear to me why and that disturbs me. We individually and collectively 
have far more knowledge about the problems of the natural world than the 
general population. The more time we spend in the out-of-doors the more 
we begin to appreciate what native peoples always knew — that we are part 
of the natural world and that its health is an integral part of ours. Those of us 
with this knowledge and awareness can’t sit by and watch what we all cherish 
disappear forever. 
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Report from the 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists 

Jeff Harrison 

This report is intended to inform OFNC members about the activities of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON) over the past few years. As club 
representative I attend the four board meetings in September, November, 
January and March. I also attended the 1989 Annual General Meeting, which 
was held in Kingston last May. 

Benefits of Being OFNC Club Representative 

I have been club representative for the OFNC since 1986. For the first two 
years I sat on a large and unwieldy board of directors that was increasing 
yearly towards a membership of one hundred! As one can imagine I felt lost 
in such a set-up and there seemed little opportunity to get into real debate. 
In short, the board was not very effective and was little more than a rubber 
stamp for the Executive. Even the committees lacked cohesion. Occasionally, 
I would have an interesting discussion with other club representatives about 
what their clubs were doing and thinking, but, frankly, I was frustrated with 
going to Toronto and not really having an opportunity to contribute. 

For the past two years I have been on the Executive and a revamped board. 
Increased commitment has meant increased contact with FON staff and 
other club representatives and I have learned a great deal about environmen¬ 
tal problems in Ontario. Discussions with others from across this province, 
people who are facing many of the same issues our club is facing, have 
provided opportunities to learn and implement new ideas. Mary Smith, 
president of the Mcllwraith Field Naturalists in London, is a gold mine of 
useful information about how all clubs might do things better. The Mc¬ 
llwraith Field Naturalists used the Baillie Birdathon to sponsor three in¬ 
dividuals for various causes, including raising a significant amount for FON’s 
Forests for Tomorrow campaign. 

FON Environmental Work 

The FON provides us with an essential link to politicians at Queen’s Park. 
For example, the FON is heavily involved in the Forests for Tomorrow 
campaign, which is attempting to ensure that private companies managing 
timber cutting on Crown lands are subject to a rigorous environmental 
assessment process. Don Huff, the FON’s Conservation Director, has been 
seconded since September 1989 to work full time on this initiative. Forests 
for Tomorrow is proving to be of immense value in showing how non-game 
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I am confident that any member of our club could contribute to the cause 
either internally or externally. Serving actively on a committee whose work 
interests you is a worthwhile role. Externally, we can all contribute by 
volunteering to lead nature walks in our neighbourhoods, speaking to a Cub 
or Brownie troupe, organizing a community clean-up day, replacing green 
grass monoculture in our backyards with natural vegetation attractive to 
native species, getting involved with the club’s wildlife garden, lobbying the 
National Capital Commission to stop spraying grass with 2-4D (or to get rid 
of the grass), lobbying the city about naturalizing parks for wildlife, writing 
to Queen’s Park to express concern about the leaked document on land 
development, telling adults about the OFNC and kids about the Macoun 
Field Club — the possibilities are endless. But so is the challenge. 

Jeff Harrison 


Trail & Landscape Deadlines 


Date of Issue 

Deadline 

April — June 1990 

January 1 

July — September 

April 1 

October — December 

July 1 

January — March 1991 

October 1 


Material must be in the Editor’s hands before the deadlines for considera¬ 
tion. Please let me know about long articles ahead of time. 


DEADLINE: Material for the April - June issue should already be in the 
Editor’s hands. If you have material for this issue, please give me a call. 
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wildlife on Crown lands is being threatened by the cutting practices of timber 
companies with the approval of our Ministry of Natural Resources. 

The FON is also committed to ensuring that the long-sought-after additions 
to the provincial parks system are made. Recently, natural area designations 
within existing parks have come under attack. Another major FON commit¬ 
ment is the protection of our wetlands. Recent developments locally in 
Constance Creek indicate that the provincial government’s wetlands policy 
is seen as little more than a nuisance by local councils. Tough legislation is 
required and the FON is hard at work trying to secure it. 

Reorganization of the Board of Directors 

The unwieldy board structure was replaced in 1988 with a small board of 
about 20 with club representatives from all across Ontario. The old board has 
become a council where major issues can be discussed and policy changes 
sanctioned. The streamlined board is proving more effective at tackling 
important issues and everyone connected with the FON, including staff, is 
looking forward to increased direction, interaction and leadership. 

Growth of the FON 

New natural history clubs are forming all over Ontario and affiliating with 
the FON. This development augurs well for the identification and protection 
of more local natural areas. Within the last few years clubs have been formed 
in Perth (Rideau Valley Naturalists) and Carleton Place (Mississippi Valley 
Naturalists). 

The FON operates primarily on the annual fees of its individual members. 
Recent campaigns have raised the membership to 10,000 from 8,500 but 
significantly more growth is essential to provide the finances to support 
increased environmental activity and to provide political clout at Queen’s 
Park. 

Future Directions 

I am the chairperson of a new planning and priorities committee, which is 
helping to define future directions for the FON. In the past the FON has been 
an eclectic organization involved in a large variety of worthy environmental 
causes and as a result burn-out of staff has been a way of life. The committee’s 
first meeting in early October 1989 was a promising start. There is much to 
be done not only in defining objectives and priorities but also in determining 
how FON committees and their relationship with staff can be made more 
effective and the goals of the FON and clubs brought more into line. In the 
year ahead we hope to have a clear sense of direction and a marketing 
campaign that will heighten the public’s awareness of the FON. 

I hope I have given you some insight into the FON and I strongly urge those 
interested in and concerned about protecting Ontario’s natural heritage to 
join. For more information you can write the FON at 355 Lesmill Road, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8. 
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Sandberg’s Birch {Betula x 
sandbergii) in Ottawa-Carleton 

Albert Dugal 
Botany Division 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 
P.O. Box 3443, Station D 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6P4 

Have you ever encountered a plant that resembled, at first glance, a familiar 
species, but on more careful examination revealed disturbing differences? 
Such was the case for a number of shrubby birch specimens I have found in 
Ottawa-Carleton over the past decade. These plants looked like Dwarf Birch 
(Betula pumila var. glandulifera), but their leaf shape and, in some in¬ 
dividuals, their height did not correspond to the description of this species. 
Although two other species of shrubby birch-River Birch (Betula occiden¬ 
talis) and Dwarf Birch (Betula glandulosa) - occur in Ontario, their distribu¬ 
tion and general morphological features eliminated them as alternative 
possibilities. 

This left the likelihood of hybridization-a condition not uncommon in the 
birches. Ernest Lepage, for example, listed no fewer than six hybrids with 
Dwarf Birch as a parent. One of these, Sandberg’s Birch (Betula x sandbergii), 
exhibited the correct range and physical characteristics, and upon com¬ 
parison, matched the specimens collected in Ottawa-Carleton at South 
Gloucester and the bog near Spring Hill (see Figure 3). These are first 
records for the Ottawa District. 

Only two plants have been observed at South Gloucester —one in a mature 
Trembling Aspen ( Populus tremuloides) woodland, the other in an old, dry 
abandoned field. The former tree was a magnificent specimen about 10 m 
high with a main trunk approximately 20 cm in diameter, destroyed when a 
farmer clear-cut the area. The latter specimen is a small shrub about 1.5 m 
high, which persists despite frequent dieback of branches. 

The bog near Spring Hill supports a large population (50 +) of Sandberg’s 
Birch (discovered by Mike Shchepanek and myself in 1980). Most of the 
plants are multi-stemmed and bushy, measuring from 1 to 4 m in height. 

Sandberg’s Birch is a fertile, naturally occurring hybrid, the result of a cross 
between White Birch ( Betula papyrifera) and Dwarf Birch. Considering the 
variability of the parents, it is not surprising that the offspring exhibit a range 
of morphological features. There is, according to Voss, “some question as to 
whether back crossing and introgression are occurring or whether plants 
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Figure la. Parental species. 
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Figure lb. Offspring. 






Figure 2. Distribution of Sandberg’s Birch in Ontario based on specimens at 
CAN, DAO, QFA, RIM and TRT (acronyms according to 
Holmgren et al. (1981)). 
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Figure 3. Distribution of Sandberg’s Birch in Ottawa-Carleton. 
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which resemble B. papyrifera more closely are merely FI progeny, the 
resemblance due to more chromosomes from the polyploid tree parent than 
from the tetraploid B. pumila (2n = 56).” 

A shrub or bushy tree from 2 to 10 m in height, Sandberg’s Birch usually has 
several trunks, which in large specimens reach 20 cm in diameter. The bark 
is often reddish brown and close, but specimens with whitish, peeling bark 
like that of the White Birch are not uncommon. The branchlets range from 
glabrous and glandless to weakly pubescent and glandular-dotted. The leaves 
are firm, serrate or serrate-to-crenate-edged and quite variable in size (3 to 
5 cm long, 2 to 4 cm wide) and shape (rhombic, elliptic, ovate or oval). The 
leaf tips are usually acute while the bases range from rounded to cuneate. 
The upper dark green surface contrasts with a lighter coloured underside 
typically possessing some pubescence mainly in the axils of the 4 to 7 (usually 
5 to 6) pairs of veins. Most leaves are dotted with reddish-brown resinous 
glands on one or both surfaces, a feature best observed on younger foliage. 

The mature, fruiting female catkins (2 to 2.5 cm long and approximately 6 
mm wide) are born on slender peduncles, which are either pendulous or 
erect. Each catkin contains many winged fruit (samaras), whose wings can be 
either narrower or wider than the body. 

Sandberg’s Birch may be expected wherever the parental species, White 
Birch and Dwarf Birch, occur together. The herbarium specimens, however, 
indicate an abundance in northern Ontario (see Figure 2), with relatively few 
specimens from the southern part of the province. 

As Sandberg’s Birch occurs on both basic and acidic soils, it may be growing 
on other sites, preferably moist, in Ottawa-Carleton. If you should see a dwarf 
birch that is, as Ernest Lepage states, “un peu deroutant de prime abord” (a 
bit confusing at first glance), you may have encountered this hybrid. 
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The Bog Near Spring Hill 

Albert Dugal 
Botany Division 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 
P.O. Box 3443, Station D 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6P4 

Bogs are uncommon in Ottawa-Carleton. These poorly drained plant com¬ 
munities develop on acidic peat and are dominated by sphagnum moss, 
sedges, shrubs of the heath family and conifers. The best known local example 
is the Mer Bleue, a large peatland lying in an old, abandoned channel of the 
Ottawa River, east of Ottawa. 

A much smaller bog can be found approximately 21.5 km southeast of Ottawa 
in the township of Osgoode, 4 km southwest of the Spring Hill Cemetery on 
the north side of the Spring Hill Road (see Figure 1). Part of an extensive 
lowland area underlain by peat and primarily wooded, the bog was much 
larger in the past, but has been considerably reduced by ditching and draining 
over the last 150 years. 

European settlers began clearing land in Osgoode township during the late 
1820s. Previously, the area “had been looked upon as nothing but one dense 
and impenetrable swamp.” Within 50 years, “much of the land which was at 
first perfectly worthless on account of its low level, had been brought into 
cultivation by a comprehensive and non-expensive system of drainage.” By 
then, farms and roads had been established around the lowlands in which the 
bog is located. Undoubtedly, the immediate area was logged but when, and 
how many times, is unknown. Whether the bog was treed or open when the 
settlers arrived is also uncertain. 

Old aerial photographs suggest that, prior to 1967, the bog extended south 
of the Spring Hill Road. Shortly thereafter, this southern extension and a 
large area north of the road were cleared and a network of drainage ditches 
was dug. Whatever the aim of this endeavour, by 1970 most of the land had 
been abandoned. About 12 years ago, a sod company re-cleared a portion of 
this terrain and began growing lawn sod on the south side of the Spring Hill 
Road. Recently, peat from the north side of the road has been used in 
preparing medium for commercial mushroom production near Metcalfe. 
Although the bog is privately owned, “No Trespassing” signs have not been 
posted and a major snowmobile trail traverses the bog. 

The bog originated in low and poorly drained terrain some time after the 
retreat of the Champlain Sea. Excavated areas indicate that at least 2.5 m of 
peat accumulated during the bog’s development, and numerous pieces of 
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Figure 1. Location of the bog. 
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roots and branches attest to the bog’s containing trees in the past. Whether 
people or fire removed the tree cover and started the sequence of events 
leading to the bog’s present state is uncertain. 

Undoubtedly, the lowering of the water table in the last 150 years by extensive 
drainage systems is hastening the demise of the bog. Gray Birch (Betula 
populifolia) is rapidly encroaching on the open part and will in all likelihood 
obliterate it early in the next century. 

The bog can be divided into a number of zones (see Figure 2), each of which 
has some regionally significant plants. 2 In the centre is the small, open area, 
which, except to the south, is surrounded by a broad band of Gray Birch 
woodland. This, in turn, is bordered by an extensive zone of Trembling Aspen 
(Populus tremuloides) woodland. South of the open bog lies the cleared zone, 
part of which has been abandoned for about 20 years, the remainder being 
recently re-cleared. West of this, on the north side of the Spring Hill Road, 
are two somewhat different communities—a mature Gray Birch woods and 
a Red Maple (Acer rubrum)-Gray Birch woodland. 

The open bog, an area less than .4 km square, is easily reached by following 
the major north-south drainage ditch for .8 km along the eastern perimeter 
of the most recently bulldozed area (on the north side of the Spring Hill 
Road). Just west of the junction of the east-west drain is a large metal culvert, 
which provides access to a major snowmobile trail, a feature that dissects the 
open bog and traverses both the Gray Birch and Trembling Aspen wood¬ 
lands. Here snowmobilers have kept the vegetation in check, facilitating 
walking, particularly in the Trembling Aspen woodland, where the density of 
the shrub layer renders it almost impenetrable. 

Sphagnum moss, Viriginia Cotton Grass (. Eriophorum virginicum), and 
shrubs of the heath family (Ericaceae) such as Labrador Tea (Ledum groen- 
landicum), Leatherleaf ( Chamaedaphne calyculata), Sheep Laurel ( Kalmia 
angustifolia), Highbush Blueberry ( Vaccinium corymbosum) and Bog Laurel 
(Kalmia polifolia) dominate the open part of the bog and, in the spring, 
provide a patchwork of bloom. Mountain Holly ( Nemopanthus mucronatus). 
Black Chokeberry (Aronia melanocarpa) and Sandberg’s Birch ( Betula x 
sandbergii), shrubby plants not belonging to the Ericaceae, are scattered 
about. Sandberg’s Birch, a hybrid resulting from the cross of Dwarf Birch 
(Betula pumila var.glandulifera) and White Birch (Betulapapyrifera), is rare 
in the Ottawa District and is known only from here and the South Gloucester 
study area (see article this issue) (see Figure 4). Small Gray Birch are fairly 
abundant, while Larch (Larix laricina) and White Pine (Pinus strobus) occur 
infrequently. Surprisingly, only a few small Black Spruce (Picea mariana) are 
present here; in most bogs spruce is relatively abundant. 

The terrain is quite hummocky, with some sphagnum mounds reaching 
almost a meter in height. Much energy, time and boot cleaning are required 
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Figure 2. Bog zones and man-made features. 
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for excursions into this zone away from the relative evenness of the snow¬ 
mobile trail. 

The Gray Birch woodland is a broad, unevenly treed zone where glades, 
particularly in the areas bordering the open bog, are frequent (see Figure 5). 
It is transitional from the open, hummocky bog to the more even, less acidic 
poplar woodland. 

Although Gray Birch is the dominant tree, other trees such as Larch, White 
Spruce {Picea glauca). White Pine and Red Maple are present in low num¬ 
bers. Much of the shrub and herb layer is dominated by the same species of 
the open bog, especially in the glades. In the more heavily treed parts, a 
number of acid-loving herbaceous plants such as Wintergreen ( Gaultheria 
procumbens). Goldthread ( Coptis groenlandica), Brownish Sedge ( Carex 
brunnescens), Hoary Sedge {Carex canescens ), Bog Goldenrod {Solidago 
uliginosa) and Crested Wood Fern {Dryopteris cristata) form part of the 
ground cover. Extensive patches of Highbush Blueberry are common, and 
Mountain Holly and Black Chokeberry are increasingly abundant. Other 
shrubs, such as Withe-rod {Viburnum cassinoides ), Meadow Sweet {Spiraea 
latifolia). Black Buckthorn {Rhamnus frangula) and Swamp Dewberry 
{Rubus hispidus), are also present but generally uncommon. 

The extensive Trembling Aspen woodland is not a continuous, even-aged 
community of trees. Rather, it consists of various-sized patches of trees (some 
much older than others) and relatively open areas where the shrub layer is 
well developed and dense. It also exhibits vegetational changes across its 
width, undoubtedly related to the decreasing soil acidity. 

While Trembling Aspen dominates the tree layer, White Spruce, though 
infrequent, is quite noticeable in certain parts of this zone, particularly in the 
fall and winter, when the leaves have fallen (see Figure 6). The young, 
sporadically occurring Red Maple trees are probably forerunners of a Red 
Maple community that will eventually supplant the Trembling Aspen (if 
people do not disrupt the natural sequence of events). In the less acidic parts 
of this zone, Black Cherry {Prunus serotina) is present in small numbers. 

There is a noticeable change in the shrub layer across this zone. Most of the 
acid-loving shrubs of the heath family rapidly disappear. The major exception 
is the Highbush Blueberry, but this persists only to about midway. Mountain 
Holly, Black Chokeberry, Withe-rod and Meadowsweet become more abun¬ 
dant, and other shrubby plants such as Skunk Currant {Ribes glandulosum) 
and Wild Gooseberry {Ribes hirtellum) occur infrequently. Beyond the mid¬ 
dle of the zone, in open areas, one encounters more species of shrubs. These 
include Speckled Alder {Alnus rugosa), Chokeberry {Prunus virginiana), 
Pussy Willow {Salix discolor ), Slender Willow {Salix petiolaris) and the 
provincially rare Southern Arrowwood {Viburnum recognitum). These form 
a small part of the tall, impenetrable shrub layer where Black Buckthorn 





Figure 4. Sandberg’s Birch (Betula x sandbergii ). 
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abounds and a few vines such as Virginia Creeper ( Parthenocissus vitacea) 
and Wild Honeysuckle ( Lonicera dioica) scramble. 

Many of the herbaceous plants found in the Gray Birch zone are also found 
here. Among these are Cinnamon Fern ( Osmunda cinnamonea), Wild Lily- 
of-the-valley ( Maianthemum canadense). Staghorn Clubmoss ( Lycopodium 
clavatum) and Umbellate Aster (Aster umbellatus). 

Other species include Ground Pine ( Lycopodium obscurum). Regal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis), Spinulose Wood Fern (Dryopteris carthusiana), 
Starflower (Trientalis borealis), Bunchberry (Comus canadensis) and Shinleaf 
(Pyrola elliptica). A patch of glistening Round-leaved Sundews (Drosera 
rotundifolia), the only such group observed to date, grows on an area of 
disturbed peat on the snowmobile track. (They should be in the open part of 
the bog and also in sections of the Gray Birch woodland.) 

The cleared areas south of the open bog on the north side of the Spring Hill 
Road are interesting inasmuch as they reveal the kind of plant succession that 
can occur on exposed peat. The large, abandoned section that has remained 
undisturbed for nearly 20 years is dominated by Gray Birch (up to 7 m tall) 
and shrubs such as Leatherleaf, Sheep Laurel, Black Chokeberry and Moun¬ 
tain Holly (see Figure 7). Sandberg’s Birch, Highbush Blueberry, Black 
Buckthorn and Steeplebush (Spiraea tomentosa) as well as a few young trees 
of Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), Pin Cherry (Prunus pensylvanica) and 
Trembling Aspen are also present. European Birch (Betula pendula) has 
been found along the southern edge of this area. 

Plant recolonization varies from impenetrable shrub growth to large, open 
patches of lichen-covered peat. Here, scattered cushions of moss add green 
highlights to an otherwise drab ground layer. Mosses, particularly sphagnum, 
are also present in the smaller drainage ditches, where clumps of Virginia 
Cotton Grass frequently occur. Awned Sedge (Carex atherodes), a rare plant 
in the Ottawa District, occurs in a major ditch bordering this area. 

In the southeast corner, along the Spring Hill Road, is a small, open area 
where a number of herbaceous plants, common to poor fields, abound. These 
include Poverty Grass (Danthonia spicata). Hairy Panic Grass (Panicum 
lanuginosum), Common Speedwell (Veronica officinalis), Orange Hawkweed 
(Hieracium aurantiacum) and King Devil (Hieracium florentinum). 
Regionally significant plants such as Field Hawkweed (Hieracium pratense), 
Fox-glove Beardtongue (Penstemon digitalis). Slender Wedge Grass 
(Sphenopholis intermedia) and Sundrops (Oenothera perennis) also grow 
here. 

Piles of woody debris (roots, stems and branches) from the clearing phase 
parallel the Spring Hill Road, mute testament to trees of the past. 

About a dozen years ago, a large field was created by re-clearing part of the 
abandoned peatland north of the Spring Hill Road. The growth was 
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Figure 3. Open bog. 
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Figure 5. Gray Birch woodland and snowmobile trail. 


















Figure 6. An open area of the Trembling Aspen 

woodland showing snowmmobile trail, dense 
shrub layer, and White Spruce. 



Figure 7. An open area in the old abandoned field 
showing Gray Birch, extensive patches of 
Sheep Laurel, and lichen-covered peat. 

















bulldozed into a series of parallel north-south berms, and the old drainage 
ditches were redug—the larger perimeter ones to at least 2 m and the smaller 
collection channels to about 1 m. The latter were spaced about 60 m apart 
and equidistant to the lines of debris (if present). These berms are now 
covered with Gray Birch (up to 4 m high) and, in places, support colonies of 
Bristly Sarsaparilla ( Aralia hispida). Gray Birch is also present along the 
collection ditches, where it is interspersed with the odd Trembling Aspen. 

Between the berms and the drainage channels some of the peat is barren, but 
much has been recolonized. Large quantities of roots and branches, remnants 
of past trees, can be seen in the bare organic substrate. 

From re-clearing to the present, much of this large field has been disturbed 
yet again. The several ponds created by peat extraction are now covered with 
Duckweed ( Lemna minor) and edged with patches of cattails ( Typha spp.), 
sedges ( Carex spp.) and rushes ( Juncus spp.). Large sections have been turned 
over to control plant growth, which can be fairly rapid. 

Many species of plants grow on this exposed peat, including panic grass 
( Panicum sp.), foxtail grass ( Setaria sp.), Bladder Campion ( Silene vulgaris), 
Toadflax ( Linaria vulgaris), Horseweed ( Conyza canadensis), Hawkweed- 
hedge Mustard ( Erysimum hieracifolium). Evening Primrose ( Oenothera 
biennis). Rough Cinquefoil ( Potentilla norvegica), asters (Aster spp.), golden- 
rods ( Solidago spp.), thistles ( Cirsium spp.). Raspberry ( Rubus strigosus), 
Steeplebush and willows ( Salix spp.). 

Some, such as Red Sorrel ( Rumex acetosella), Bristly Sarsaparilla, Tickle 
Grass ( Agrostis scabra) and Bristly Blackberry ( Rubus setosus), occur in 
extensive patches. Most are colonizers of abandoned land, often weedy in 
nature and familiar to most gardeners. Among the more unusual plants 
encountered here are Golden Dock ( Rumex maritimus), an introduced 
species rare in the Ottawa District, and Dense Sedge ( Carex cumulata), which 
is new to the Ottawa District (see Figure 8). Specimens of this plant were 
collected in November 1988 and one was sent to Dr. A. Reznicek, a Carex 
specialist, for verification. According to Dr. Reznicek, Dense Sedge “is 
uncommon (though not really rare —once one knows it) in dry, peaty 
Polytrichum turf over granite rock near Georgian Bay. Elsewhere in Ontario, 
the plant is very rare and local on acid sand or dryish peat.” 

West of the peat field, abutting the major drainage ditch, is a narrow band of 
mature Gray Birch woodland extending northward for about .4 km. Here the 
dominant trees are approximately 14 m high, up to 18 cm in diameter and 
more than 40 years old. Other trees, such as Red Maple, Black Cherry, Larch, 
Bur Oak, Elm (Ulmus americana) and Basswood ( Tilia americana), are 
present but small in both stature and number. 

The shrub layer is dominated by Withe-rod, Sheep Laurel, Leatherleaf, 
Highbush Blueberry, Black Chokeberry and Black Buckthorn. Raspberries 
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Figure 8. Dense Sedge (Carex cumulata). 
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Table 1. Regionally significant plants (based on Gillett and White’s Checklist of Vascular 
Plants of the Ottawa-Hull Region, Canada). 


Rare 


Carex atherodes 
Carex cumulata 
Betula x sandbergii 
*Rumex maritimus 
Galium tinctorium 
Viburnum recognitum 


Sphenopholis intermedia 
Carex brunnescens 
Carex canescens 
Carex trisperma 
Eriophorum virginicum 
Viola incognita 
Viburnum cassinoides 
Aster umbellatus 
*Hieracium pratense 


Awned Sedge 
Dense Sedge 
Sandberg’s Birch 
Golden Dock 
Dyer’s Bedstraw 
Southern Arrowwood 


Sparse 


Slender Wedge Grass 
Brownish Sedge 
Hoary Sedge 
Three-fruited Sedge 
Virginia Cotton Grass 
Large-leaved White Violet 
Withe-rod 
Umbellate Aster 
Field Hawkweed 


Locally Common 


Picea mariana 
Ledum groenlandicum 
Kalmia angustifolia 
Kalmia polifolia 
Vaccinium corymbosum 
Penstemon digitalis 


Black Spruce 
Labrador Tea 
Sheep Laurel 
Bog Laurel 
Highbush Blueberry 
Fox-glove Beardtongue 


Uncommon 


Dryopteris cristata 

Crested Wood Fern 

Dryopteris x triploidea 

a hybrid Wood Fern 

Agrostis scabra 

Tickle Grass 

Betula populifolia 

Gray Birch 

Geum canadense 

White Avens 

Xanthoxylum americanum 

Prickly Ash 

Oenothera perennis 

Sundrops 

Aralia racemosa 

Spikenard 

Chamaedaphne calyculata 

Leatherleaf 

Gaylussacia baccata 

Huckleberry 

Galium trifidum 

Small Bedstraw 

Lonicera dioica 

Wild Honeysuckle 

Lactuca biennis 

Blue Lettuce 

Solidago uliginosa 

Bog Goldenrod 


•naturalized 
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form entensive patches in some areas, and there is at least one large colony 
of Huckleberry ( Gaylussacia baccata). 

Other less abundant shrubs include Prickly Ash ( Xanthoxylum americanum). 
Mountain Holly, Winterberry ( Ilex verticillata), Labrador Tea, Speckled 
Alder, Wild Gooseberry (Ribes cynosbali) and Bristly Blackberry. 

The rich herbaceous flora includes such plants as Fireweed ( Epilobium 
angustifolium), Spotted Joe-Pye-Weed ( Eupatorium maculatum), 
Starflower, Wild Lily-of-the-valley, Bog Goldenrod, Rough Goldenrod 
(Solidago rugosa). Blue Lettuce ( Lactuca biennis), Thimbleweed ( Anemone 
virginiana). Hooked Agrimony (Agrimoniagryposepala). Sarsaparilla ( Aralia 
nudicaulis). Spikenard (Aralia racemosa). Fragrant Bedstraw ( Galium tri- 
florum), Climbing Nightshade ( Solanum dulcamara). Enchanter’s 
Nightshade ( Circaea lutetiana), White Avens ( Geum canadense). Virgin’s 
Bower (Clematis virginiana), Cinnamon Fern, Spinulose Wood Fern, 
Evergreen Wood Fern (Dryopteris intermedia), a hybrid Wood Fern (Dryop- 
teris x triploidea), Marginal Shield Fern (Dryopteris marginalis), Staghorn 
Clubmoss and Ground Pine. 

This plant community is replaced to the north by a Trembling Aspen wood¬ 
land in which White Spruce is fairly abundant, outnumbering the few scat¬ 
tered Larch. Gray Birch is still present along the edge of the major drainage 
ditch, and Red Maple is increasing. Eventually, in the area across from the 
northwest corner of the peat field, the Trembling Aspen woodland gives way 
to a community dominated by scattered, almost mature, Red Maple (over 50 
years old) and younger Gray Birch. 

Even the sides of the major drainage ditch provide habitats for numerous 
plant species. Among the more interesting are Hoary Sedge (Carex canes- 
cens). Three-fruited Sedge (Carex trisperma), Dyer’s Bedstraw (Galium 
tinctorium), Dyer’s Cleavers (Galium trifidum) and Large-leaved White 
Violet (Viola incognita). 

For the naturalist, the bog near Spring Hill provides a number of unusual 
plant communities close to Ottawa, and the unexplored portion may harbour 
exciting discoveries just a few feet beyond the snowmobile trail or in the 
extensive peat fields. 

[All specimens collected from the bog during assorted field trips are housed 
in the National Herbarium of Canada, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Ottawa.] 


IBelden H. & Co. 1879. Illustrated Historical Atlas of the County of Carleton. 2nd reprint 
ed. 1976. Cumming Atlas Reprints, Stratford, Ontario. 48 pp. 

2 Gillett, J.M. and D.J. White. 1978. Checklist of Vascular Plants of the Otlawa-Hull 
Region, Canada. National Museum of Natural Sciences, Ottawa, Ontario. 155 pp. 
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The Ontario Rare Breeding 
_ Bird Program 

Marg Benson 

The Ontario Rare Breeding Bird Program (ORBBP) developed from the 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas project. About 2,000 naturalists participated in 
the atlas project, collecting data in a systematic manner leading to the 
production of a successful book (Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas) and a large 
database invaluable for research and conservation purposes. This project 
provided two challenging results. First, it showed the potential for large-scale 
volunteer naturalist projects across the province. Second, the atlas data 
permitted an up-to-date assessment of which birds are rarest in Ontario, thus 
identifying the species which should be “of concern.” 

To meet the challenges posed by the atlas project, the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, the Long Point Bird Observatory, the Nature Conservancy of 
Canada, and the Ontario Field Ornithologists have joined forces with the 
Canadian Wildlife Service and the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources to 
undertake the ORBBP. 

There are three phases to the program: 

• Gathering together the existing information on the known breeding sites 
of species of concern. This phase should be mainly completed in early 
1990. 

• Monitoring those sites and, for 24 selected species, looking for additional 
sites by surveying suitable habitat for those species (April 1,1989, through 
1991). 

• Using the information to help preserve sites and produce publications 
such as status reports and recovery plans (April 1,1989, to March 1993). 

Phase 1 — Documenting Breeding Sites of Known Species of Concern 

A lot is known about the locations of breeding sites of rare birds in Ontario, 
but that information is widely scattered and therefore cannot be used effec¬ 
tively to help those rare species. The ORBBP hopes to compile all of the 
available information, update it, and use it to help in the conservation of 
species that need assistance. 

Sources of information include government agencies, but the bulk of the 
information is in the heads and notebooks of naturalists. Because of this and 
because naturalists will undertake the bulk of the survey and monitoring for 
phase 2 of the program, naturalists are the preferred group to compile the 
information during phase 1. 
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The 24 species for which additional sites will be sought are marked with an 
asterisk in Table 1, the list of all species identified as “of concern.” It is evident 
that many of the species do not breed in our region. 

OFNC Involvement in 1989 

The club was slow in getting off the mark last year, with Marg Benson only 
taking on the responsibility of co-ordinating the project in late March. A 
committee was formed and decided to take on responsibility for the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton and, to the extent possible, for Prescott- 
Russell as well, since it would not otherwise be covered. 

We decided that our focus in 1989 would be to develop the Site History 
Forms, starting with sites known as active in the past few years. History of 
site usage is provided on the form. Development of the historical data on 
these known sites and other sites not occupied at present by the species 
carried on over the summer and fall of 1989. Monitoring of these sites during 
1989 was restricted to reports from a few of the active club birdwatchers. 

We are now ready for a broader club involvement in the project. If you have 
not been contacted for your data, please contact us. We are interested in both 
recent and historical breeding records for any of the species in Table 1. If you 
are interested in collating the data or participating in the monitoring of the 
sites in 1990, we also want to hear from you. As of January 1, 1990, Ellen 
Radix has taken over as Regional Co-ordinator. She can be contacted at 
232-8834. Don’t feel that you have to be an expert to participate: for this type 
of project, enthusiasm and willingness to learn are fundamental. Previous 
experience is obviously helpful but not essential. 


Table 1. The ORBBP Species List 


Horned Grebe 
•Red-necked Grebe 
American White Pelican 
•Least Bittern 
Cattle Egret 
•Great Egret 


•Black-crowned Night-Heron ’•‘Little Gull 
Yellow-crowned Night-Heron *B!ack Tern 


Bufflehead 
Canvasback 
Redhead 
Ruddy Duck 
•Cooper’s Hawk 
•Red-shouldered Hawk 
•Bald Eagle 
•Golden Eagle 
Peregrine Falcon 
Wild Turkey 
American Coot 


•Yellow Rail 
•Piping Plover 
Marbled Godwit 
American Avocct 
Wilson’s Phalaropc 
Great Black-backed Gull 


Caspian Tern 
•Forster’s Tern 
•Common Barn-Owl 
Boreal Owl 
Great Gray Owl 
Northern Hawk-Owl 
Short-eared Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
•Chuck-will’s-widow 
•Acadian Flycatcher 
Western Kingbird 
Black-billed Magpie 


•Tufted Titmouse 
Carolina Wren 
Loggerhead Shrike 
White-eyed Vireo 
Kirtland’s Warbler 
•Prairie Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
•Prothonotary Warbler 
Louisiana Waterthrush 
Kentucky Warbler 
•Hooded Warbler 
•Yellow-breasted Chat 
Yellow-headed Blackbird 
Western Meadowlark 
Summer Tanager 
Dickcissel 
Lark Sparrow 
•Henslow’s Sparrow 


•King Rail 
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Summer Bird Sightings 

Michelle Martin 

June — July Period 

Most birds use the months of June and July to court, mate, and raise families. 
Migration for most is finished; it’s time to get down to the business of 
continuing the species. There are a few species, however, that have not yet 
reached their breeding ground even by mid-June, for example, the shorebirds 
that breed much farther north. Still others, nonbreeders, take advantage of 
the summer to explore a little and to give birders a few interesting days, such 
as the two last June on which one could see, along the Ottawa River, a 
Laughing Gull, a Franklin’s Gull, a couple of Little Gulls and a few Arctic 
Terns. Not bad for mid-June in Ottawa! 

Common Loons were visible on the Ottawa River well into June, with five 
on June 25th. Double-crested Cormorants were seen along the river 
throughout the period, but there are still no reports of breeding. American 
Bitterns were particularly plentiful this year; it seemed every evening 1 was 
out I saw a bittern flying by. Least Bitterns were also present in their usual 
sites. 

Mallards enjoyed their usual high breeding success this year. In the first week 
of June, 370 young Mallards were counted at the Alfred sewage lagoons, with 
undoubtedly many more to come. Two Ruddy Ducks along with one Redhead 
were also found at Alfred. There were no reports of breeding Ruddy Ducks 
in the area this year. Northern Pintail, Northern Shoveler, Gadwall and 
American Wigeon were also present at various lagoons throughout the area 
with young pintails and shovelers seen by the first week of June. A late 
Common Goldeneye was found on the Ottawa River on June 25th. Two Brant 
were found at Remic Rapids on July 26th. 

An unbanded Peregrine Falcon was seen on the Coate’s Building at Tunney’s 
Pasture through most of June and July, with early morning being one of the 
best times to see it. Red-shouldered Hawks were reported occasionally 
throughout the summer. 

There were no reports of Yellow Rails for these months. However, this may 
be due solely to the fact that nobody cared to look for them, since they were 
reported from the Richmond Fen on the Spring Bird Count in the last week 
of May. American Coots were present at Casselman in mid-July. Possible 
Little Blue Herons were reported twice, one on June 17th flying over Stony 
Swamp and another at Ferguson Falls on July 8th. These are rare birds in 
Ottawa and any observations need to be recorded with care. 
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A Sandhill Crane was seen flying over Embrun sewage lagoon on June 11th 
and another was seen on June 24th near Regional Road 31, where a pair bred 
successful last year, but unfortunately there was no evidence of a breeding 
pair this year. 

Embrun sewage lagoons proved to be the best location for shorebirds again 
this year, with large numbers and a good variety of species being reported. 
The following species were recorded on June 4th at Embrun: 480 Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers, 102 Ruddy Turnstones, 3 Red Knots, 8 White-rumped 
Sandpipers, 15 Dunlin, 6 Black-bellied Plovers, 6 Killdeer, 4 Spotted 
Sandpipers, 16 Wilson’s Phalaropes and 1 Stilt Sandpiper. A Willet was 
present on June 5th. 

The numbers of shorebirds fell off after this as spring migration came to an 
end and fall migration would not start for another two or three weeks. Despite 
the decrease in numbers, the variety of species persisted. On June 1st, a pair 
of Red-necked Phalaropes was seen at Munster. Another Stilt Sandpiper was 
seen at Britannia on June 6th. Almonte had a late Greater Yellowlegs on 
June 6th and an even later one on June 25th along with a Lesser Yellowlegs 
on that date. A Ruff was seen at Richmond on June 28th. A Short-billed 
Dowitcher was seen at St. Isidore on June 23rd. 

By July 9th fall shorebird migration had begun with 10 Lesser Yellowlegs, 6 
Least Sandpipers and a Solitary Sandpiper at Richmond. By July 18th many 
juvenile Wilson’s Phalaropes were present at Embrun. 

June was a great month for gulls in Ottawa. The highlight of the period was 
a first-summer Laughing Gull found at Bate Island on June 16th and seen 
again on the 17th. Franklin’s Gulls were also reported, one on June 6th and 
another on the 17th (both the Franklin’s and the Laughing gull were seen on 
the same day). Little Gulls were reported occasionally throughout the period. 
There were good numbers of Bonaparte’s Gulls this year compared with the 
same period last year, when there were very few sightings. An immature 
Great Black-backed Gull was seen along the Ottawa River in late June. 

The annual Arctic Tern migration occurred in the first couple of weeks of 
June, with a high of 16 on June 11th. Two Arctic Terns were seen at Britannia 
on June 25th, a very late date. One Caspian Tern was seen off Bate Island in 
June with another seen below Deschenes Rapids on July 9th. 

The only report of Red-headed Woodpeckers was from Breckenridge. Other 
traditional sites were apparently unoccupied. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was 
seen at Champlain Lookout on June 19th. Several single Mockingbirds were 
reported throughout the area from Almonte to Hull, many being observed 
over a several-week period. One in particular, at the gates of the Nepean 
Dump, was easy to find and put on a great show. Unfortunately, there were 
no reports of any pairs. 
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There were no reports of Loggerhead Shrikes. 

A Yellow-throated Vireo was seen on the bicycle path on the Quebec side 
just above the Champlain Bridge on June 23rd. This individual remained 
throughout the season. A breeding-plumage male Bay-breasted Warbler was 
found near Huron Lodge in Gatineau Park on July 10th. A Western 
Meadowlark was reported from Blue Sea Lake near Gracefield, Quebec, in 
the second week of July. 

Acknowledgements: I wish to thank Larry Neily and all those who called the 
Bird Status Line, especially Tony Beck, Bruce DiLabio and Bernie 
Ladouceur. Special thanks to Gordon Pringle. 


Natural History Photographs Wanted 

The OFNC Education and Publicity Committee needs your help! If you have 
any favourite good photographs of natural history subjects you would like to 
contribute for use in our public display, please contact us right away. Just call 
Deirdre Furlong at 728-4582 for further details. Thanks! 
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Coming Events 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders 
start promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips 
will be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to 
the weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are 
essential on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by 
car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, 
at least ten days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and 
the name of the outing. 

EVENTS AT THE MUSEUM: Club members must show their membership 
cards to gain access to the National Museum of Natural Sciences for club 
functions after regular museum hours. There is a charge for parking in the 
museum lot. 


Tuesday OFNC 111TH ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
9 January Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
8:00 p.m. Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

At this meeting we elect our Council for 1990, introduce 
the members that make this club work, and report on the 
activities of the various committees as well as the club’s 
financial position. This is an opportunity for you, as mem¬ 
bers, to participate with any questions and suggestions. 
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Sunday 
28 January 
8:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
13 February 
8:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
17 February 


Sunday 
18 February 
9:00 a.m. 


WINTER BIRDING TRIP-THE CORNWALL AREA 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio (729-6267) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling 
Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Participants will visit the Cornwall dump and both the 
Canadian and American sides of the Moses-Saunders 
Power Dam in search of interesting raptors and over¬ 
wintering waterfowl. Please bring proof of citizenship for 
entry into the United States. Optical equipment in 
“new” condition should be registered with Canada Cus¬ 
toms in advance of the trip. To register and learn further 
details, telephone the leader. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY OF JO CARSON 

Speaker: Steve Went 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
The late Jo Carson, a long-time member of the OFNC 
and a member of the special interest group on but¬ 
terflies, was a very keen nature photographer. She was 
also a journalist and was on the editorial staff of The 
Globe & Mail. Come hear about the life and work of this 
remarkable woman. 


WINTER IN THE MADAWASKA HIGHLANDS 
Leaders: Sheila and Harry Thomson (234-0845) 

An all-day ski outing in deep snow (no trails) exploring 
the hills and valleys of the Madawaska Highlands. Be 
prepared to take your turn at breaking trail; wax for 
climbing, not for speed. Bring a hearty lunch to eat at a 
campfire in the snow and dress warmly, with an extra 
sweater for the lunch stop, and spare dry socks and mitts. 
Register and learn further details by telephoning the 
leaders by the Thursday preceding the outing. 

WINTER WEEDS AND WINTER BUSHES 
Leader: Jim Wickware 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling 
Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
An opportunity to explore the local area and learn to 
identify weeds and bushes in winter. This trip is limited 
to the first 25 people to register with the club number 
(722-3050). 
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Sunday 
25 February 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

8:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
11 March 
7:30 a.m. 


Tuesday 
13 March 
8:00 p.m. 


BUS EXCURSION: WINTER RAPTORS OF THE 
KINGSTON AREA 
Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Cost: $15.00 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

The excursion will include a visit to either Wolfe or Am¬ 
herst Island to observe owls, hawks and other interesting 
birds in the fields and woodlots. The late return time 
should permit a greater opportunity to witness owl ac¬ 
tivity at dusk. A stop for a light dinner will be made on 
the route home, but be sure to bring your own lunch. 
(See page 147 of the July-September issue of Trail & 
Landscape for an account of last year’s trip to Amherst 
Island.) 


LATE WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY SPRING 

MIGRANTS 

Leader: Roy John 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner of 
the parking lot, Carling Avenue and Merivale Road 
A half-day outing that may include hawks, owls, water- 
fowl, various species of finches and some early returning 
migrants. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
CWS SHOREBIRD SURVEY FROM JAMES BAY 
TO TIERRA DEL FUEGO 
Speaker: Guy Morrison 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod Streets 
Guy Morrison, a research scientist with the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, has played a significant role in the ongo¬ 
ing study and identification of key breeding, staging and 
wintering sites throughout shorebird migration ranges in 
the western hemisphere. Together with Ken Ross he con¬ 
ducted a five-year CWS Shorebird Atlas project covering 
wintering areas along the coastline of South America, 
the results of which have been published recently. His il¬ 
lustrated talk will expand on many of the interesting find¬ 
ings. 
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Thursday 
22 March 
7:30 p.m. 


Friday 
30 March 
7:00 a.m. 


Date and 
time to be 
decided 


Sunday 
1 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 


PLANT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
Instructors: Erich Haber and Philip Martin 
Meet: Room 15, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
This workshop will emphasize identification of shrubs 
and bushes. Registration will be limited to the first 20 
people to register with the club number (722-3050). 
Bring a hand lens or magnifying glass and any handbooks 
you wish. 


MIGRATING WATERFOWL EAST OF OTTAWA 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio (729-6267) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard and Smyth Road 
Participants will visit Bear Brook near Carlsbad Springs 
and the Cobb Lake Creek-Pendleton-Riceville area to 
observe the thousands of geese and ducks that gather in 
the surrounding flooded fields. Bring a snack on this half¬ 
day outing. 


AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 
Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 
The success of this outing is highly dependent on the 
weather. Those registering with the club number (722- 
3050) before March 15th will be notified when final 
details have been determined. A strong flashlight, rub¬ 
ber boots and a dip net are highly recommended. 


BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT 
PRESQU’ILE 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 
Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Cost: $20.00 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

This is the club’s annual trip to observe the large flocks 
of waterfowl that pause to rest and feed in the waters sur¬ 
rounding the provincial park during the course of their 
northward migration. 



Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
10 April SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
8:00 p.m. Speaker: Erich Haber 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 



Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Don’t miss Erich’s illustrated talk on the ever popular 
subject of spring wildflowers. 

Saturday 

21 April 
9:00 a.m. 

TREES IN SPRING 

Leader: Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Bring a snack, a hand lens and waterproof footwear for 
this half-day outing on the Jack Pine Trail. 

Sunday 

22 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT 

DERBY HILL, N.Y. 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $25.00 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle 
of thousands of hawks migrating through Derby Hill is 
well worth the bus ride. Please bring proof of citizenship 
for entry into the United States. Optical equipment in 
“new” condition should be registered with Canada Cus¬ 
toms in advance of the trip. The trip will be cancelled on 
the day before if the weather forecast for the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario is particularly unfavourable. You will be 
notified of any change of plan. 

Friday 

27 April 
7:30 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE - WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street 

See the centrefold for further details. 
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BUS EXCURSION TO BIRDING HOT SPOTS IN NEW JERSEY 


Dates: Friday, May 18, to Tuesday, May 22, inclusive 
Cost: Approximately $650.00 

The club is proposing to run a five-day trip to some of the famous birding 
locales in the coastal state of New Jersey, including Cape May, the Brigantine 
National Wildlife Area and Bombay Hook. A further possibility is a side trip 
to the Pocomoke Swamp on the Delmarva Peninsula. Highlights of the trip 
will be many southern species of songbirds and pelagics not commonly seen 
in Canada. The cost includes bus transportation and four nights accommoda¬ 
tion. If you are interested, please register by phone immediately (722-3050). 
If there is not sufficient response by an early date, the trip will be cancelled. 
Details and itinerary will be provided later. 


Attention, All Members! 


Your fees for 1990 are now due. Please renew promptly; late renewals entail 
extra work and add to your club’s expenses. 

Members who have not renewed their membership by February 1st will not 
receive any more copies of Trail & Landscape. Missed copies will be available 
to those who renew late at a cost of $1.00. 
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